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Will Speed Victory: Molotov | 


LONDON, Aug 8 (UP).—The Soviet Union tonight declared war on Japan, effective at 5:01 
p.m, EWT, and revealed that the Japanese Government, backed by Emperor Hirohito personal“ 
ly, had previously asked her in mid-June to mediate peace with the Allies. The fateful decision 


W took the mighty Soviet Far Eastern armies to war against Japan at one minute after mid- 


night Russian time was communicated by So- 
viet Foreign Commissar Vyacheslav Molotov to 

Japanese ambassador Naotake Sato in Moscow, 
and by Soviet ambassador Jacob A. Malik to 
the Japanese government in Tokyo. 


Molotov revealed in a press conference in Moscow 
that in mid-June Japanese Ambassador Sato transmitted to 
him a request for Soviet mediation. This was followed up 
by a personal message from Emperor Hirohito. 


Molotov at once informed President Truman and Prime 
Minister Winston Churchill of the Japanese request. 


N 


„ See Pages 2. 8; 6 end 12 for articles end editerial-on the e, EEE 
i. “~~ a * 3 A | 
Molotov kept both the United States and Britain 
advised of every step in succeeding exchanges with the „ 
8 of State James F. Byrnes announced ey 
Washington that at the Big Three Berlin conference Presi- 
dent Truman, in the name of the western Allies, asked 
the Soviet Union formally to join the war. 


Russia on April 5 denounced her friendship and 
neutrality treaty with Japan. The denunciation was not 
effective formally until next April 25. : 


| But the President invoked the new United Nati eee yi: 


2 
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charter for the first time by citing its 103d article th 
a conflict of obligations between the charter and pci sii 
(Continued on Back Page) . : 
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14 By FREDERICK v. FIELD 

There has never been any question on which side of the 
war against Japanese military fascism the Soviet Union 


ike stood. The only question has been by what method our Soviet 
Ally would aid in the crushing of 


NN 
the final member of the Axis. USSR Aid Will Save 


That question has now been an- 


swered. It has been answered not Many Lives: City C10 
by any change in Soviet policy, Soviet Unien’s deci 
but by the deveiopment to the level 0 anal 
of war of a policy which the Soviet tien of war on Japan is 
pened proof of the strong bond or 


Union has consistently pursued : 
since Japan declared its aggressive fiemdship and unity which ex- 


intentions in the fall of 1931. | ists between the peoples of the 

In December, 1942, right after 
: Pearl Harbor, Maxim Litvinov de- 
* ' Scribed Japan as one of the Axis 
; 


. 
eee 


gangsters” and one of the common 
enemy.” He declared that the rela- 
* tion of the USSR to Japan would 
depend on the common need. | 
i: “I am sure,” he said, “that com- 
| plete understanding exists among 
: the three Allies as to which ot them 
1 should concentrate its greatest ef- 
1 forts on which sector.. . We are 
| all in the same war.” 


1 SOVIET WARNED - 
: Union car before, the Soviet the Soviet Union was carrying the 
1 ad Warned that unless prunt of the war against Hitler Ger- 
1 Japanese aggression in Manchuria many the Soviet press and Soviet 
was promptly stopped the Man- leaders were excoriating the com- — : 
churian incident” would mark the on enemy“ Japan. , 2 8 
beginning of another world conflict.| OPEN POSITION is 8 7 e (1 | 0 » 9 Veteran 
The Soviet press at that time de-| As the war to smash Nasiem came “ ‘Commander 
to a close and the triumphs 
rng action Oe United Nations were registered on The Soviet declaration of war on Japan, coming - warships for coastwise operations in the area of 
Soviet Union, alone among the|the political front at Yalta and at 48 hours after the first atomic blast against the Korea and the Soviet Maritime Province; a con- 
great nations of the world, gave San Francisco and finally at Pots- Japanese mainland, robs Japan of any hope for a siderable number of planes may be hidden on the 
substantial aid to the National dam the Soviet Union took a more further prolongation of the war. * eee 
Government of China while at the Open position against Japan made n nne 
same time placing every ib possible by these favorable events. the war immeasurably, if it does not cut it com- — Japan's army & virtually intact. Thus, if 
economic obstacle in the path of With the announcement from! Pletely short. Japan’s war lords do not decide to capitulate im- 
Japanese fascism. Potsdam that the military staffs of The atomic bomb hit on the head“ with mediately, the Far Eastern Red armies will have a 
During this period the Red Army the three Allies had engaged in| 2 terrific impact. But aside its “head,” Japan. considerable job on their hands and a promenade 
fortified the Manchurian border military discussions and with the still has a mighty big “belly” on the continent of militaire through Manchuria should not be ex- 
against possible Japanese aggression frank acknowledgement that à Asia. This “belly” is practically immune to atomic pected. 
1 and mobilized the immense forces Peace must speedily be signed with bombs, at least at this stage of their development, It is also important to remember that the shape 
1 which have ever since immobllined Italy because that nation had because the mines, factories, bean fields and garri- of the Soviet Maritime Province, wedged in between 
6E three-quarters of a million of | Joined in the war against Japan it sons Of Manchuria are so scattered that it would Korea and Manchukuo, is such that the deployment 
was clear that a full understanding take a lot of atomic bombs to blast them. of large forces there may prove difficult. Thus, the 
on the role of the Soviet Union had This is the strategic role of the Soviet Union: initial operational maneuvers of the Soviet High 
been reached. to rip up the Japanese “belly” while Japan is being Command may prove baffling to the layman at least 
“We are all in the same war,“ hit on the “head” from the air. at the outset. 
said Litvinov in December, 1941. We While it is being freely broadcast that Japan has. But, this as it may, the momentous news 
are indeed and we have been from lost all its navy and practically all its air force, should be greeted with elation. The USSR’s gesture 
the very beginning of our alliance we have heen pointing out repeatedly that it is of solidarity with its Allies will save many lives. 
most probable that the enemy still has enough As usual, the Soviet Union has come through. 


New Yorkers See War Shortened - 


By LOUISE MITCHELL . — ; ; 
A happy shout resounded through the city yesterday at dan gute kate She war. Tue they didn't know. 


the news that the Soviet Union had joined the war against "ea" he d 1 ee eee 


Japan. “It’s wonderful, it will end the war soon, was the entry was most likely planned many| “Sister,” said Harold Cohen, 
general sentiment. o— | months ago, he snapped back, And] that's good news to wind around 
Workers rushing down the sub-| Woodrufl, housewives on a shopping eo was the atomic bomb. Don't ten your ear.” 

spree, thought it was wonderful.“ ’ 3 
way home stopped long enough at It's about time, however,“ added 
newsstands to approve of the Mrs. Lewis, that the Russians 
screaming headlines. Some stopped helped in the Pacific.” 
to talk. Sam Morris, shee worker, said, 
Willard Monoham, priority ad- “I think Russia is pretty right in 
ministrator for a private concern, attacking Japam. She said she 
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What Japan faces—Seviet tanks and infantry attacking a 


German position. 
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by Chiang Kai-shek’s forces in the Gen. Patrick J. Hurley, on April 2, 
current North Shensi fighting. which expressed hopelessness about 
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Russia Will Shorten — 
2 Wor, Says Mayor 
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William Z. Foster, national chairman of the Communist Party, yesterday = 8 — a | 
sued the following statement on behalf of the CP Secretariat: Poster als ehlied — 4 os aye 8 — 
_ “The entrance of the USSR in the war against Japan is a further strik- following excerpts from the Resolu-|resolutely to unconditional sur-. 
ing proof of the strength of the United Nations and the®— tion adopted by the National Con- | render ae 


determination of the freedom-loving peoples of the world cat American labor must pride u 1x: em Party on 


to guarantee that Hitler’s Axis partner in the Far East suf-|greater political leadership to mo- 
ing proof of the strength of the- — = 


fers the same fate as Nazi Germany the USSR. It demonstrates further piete victory. It means, further,|the complete defeat and destruction 


* w ene nose mann ane everything to speed war production ef fascist Japanese imperialism, The |® “Strengthen the- United Nations 


historic role of the USSR as the 
“Militarist~fascist Japan, which stalwart champion of national free- om 8 —— 2 — winning of complete victory in this cooperation to guarantee postwar 


after its cowardly, sneak attack up- dom and democracy. war industry, may be carried on ation Pax ae Peg oy — ea yds r — 
on Pearl Harbor and its initial con-| This far-reaching event will the maximum, the Government and peace and security in the Far East, Asia with the right of national in- 
quests believed it had the whole beurten the gallant men of aur tue employers must adopt a more for the democratic unification. of dependence for all colonial and de- 
Far East safely within its F oe attitude to the workers“ China as a free and independent | pendent peoples. . 

ist grasp, now fights hopelessly with ssadened by the realization rh gh ee nation, and for the attainment of e “Press for a united and free China 
its back against the wall. Three Soviet 


the U CP RESOLUTION 
days ago, Japan suffered the great main brunt of “The Communist Party, in une Ples of Indonesia, Indo-China, 
shock of the first atomic bomb; now Germany, must 
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once with its established policy throum- u. Korea, Formosa, the Philip- 
it staggers under the still heavier| told sacrifices and suffering. out the just war of national libera- 
blow of the Soviet declaration ot NO COMPLACENCY | 
war. “Now is not the time to indulge 
“This action of the Soviet Union in complacency. Instead, it is 
will greatly hasten the end of the task of the American people 


war. It establishes a deeper bond make renewed efforts to finish 
of friendship between the USA and as 


Text of Soviet Dec 


LONDON, Aug. 8 (UP).—The} „ 
text of the Moscow radio a-, eee 
nouncement of the Soviet declara- 
tion of war on Japan: 

On Aug. 8, Foreign Commissar 


1219 


tion in the Resolution contains the 
and a free and democratic Asia following slogans on Japan: 


© “Speed the defeat of fascist-mili-| ployer provocations.” ~ 


laration - \Soviet War Entry = 
on fee eee Gratifies Capital 


3 ris „„ nur VIRGINIA GARDNER 
and in the name of the Soviet Ger. ae WASHINGTON, Aug. 8.—Seeretary of State James F. 
ernment made to him the following | Byrnes today welcomed Soviet entry into the war against 
statement for transmission to the Japan and declared that it “should materially shorten the 


government of Japan: & 
“After the rout and capitulation 
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of Hitlerite Germany, Japan re- the of the master minds of the anti-Soviet re 1 
mained the only great power which took big brigade, here a> 1 
still stands for continuation of war. lines with smiles of satisfaction.| Pieces which gee 
ers, United States, Great Britain of Washington folk. to enter this war. Be a 
and China, of July 26, this year, Rg RRP ERE ON AE The line of the at gener jour= 

for unconditional surrender of the 2 . 

Japanese armed forces was re- Sears Henning of the Chicage y 3 
jected by Japan. Thus, the pro- une and John O'Donnell of the Ne 


3 * 


posal made by the Japanese Gov- ome York News was still being ham- i : 
ernment to the Soviet Union for 5 * mered out as this was written, but 0 
mediation in the Far East war has ram yn) was expected to parallel the state- 

V. M. MOLOTOV 


* 2 * 


| 
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: 
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lost all foundation. 

“Taking into account Japan’s re- 

fusal to capitulate, the Allies ap- 
- proached the Soviet Government 
with a proposal to join in the war 
against Japanese aggression and 
thus shorten the period until the 
finish of war, to decrease the num- 
ber of casualties and contribute 
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opportunity to rid themselves of 
those dangers of destruction suf- 

fered by Germany after her refusal |” 
to accept unconditional surrender. 
“In view of the above stated, 
the Soviet Government declares as 
from tomorrow that is, Aug. 9, the 
Soviet Union will consider itself in 
a state of war against Japan.” 
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of peace. | 
“True to its obligation as an Ally, 
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It would be too much to hope that the Soviet declara- 


tion of war against Japan will silence the. Russia-haters in Asia. The atomic — 
our country, the men who have always preferred to do busi- Gettysburg called for peace with will conquer the 
ness with the fascists. — Japan whether dy arms or by ne- The clouds are 

It would de too much to hope be- e Senators Burton K Wheeler | gotiation.” . 
cause they will always find some and Taft engaged in two front war] The New York Daily News, long vez (D-NM), who 
pretext or other to attack the So- against the United Nations coali-|the main propaganda organ of the t for FEPC funds in the 
viet Union; they will always try to n. Pacific Firsters, warned that if we said happily that the news 
undermine the grand coalition at ties destroy Japanese strength that the “grand,” adding: “I think be 
which is now as much as ever nec- one hand, they demanded Soviet Union would “fill that power be shortened. I am glad. 
essary for victory Teer eee Soviet Union. It Russia is now our complete al- 
led by Robert A. Taft (R-O) were m a secondary problem. papers, proposed a deal with “the 

attacking the Potsdam declaration On the other hand, they insisted Aristocracy and the mercantile com- 

because it did not contain a pub- that the Soviet Union, ae £6 Sea Ree: She: ee 

lic announcement of Soviet inten-|,— war which threatened very "a2 “complicated” by Soviet par- 

tions towards I ee e 8 aii os ete 

Hearst papers played up these tion against Ja wie point began 

ments in front page news stories cs * support — 
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the fantastic flip-flops of the Amer- 
ica Firsters and the appeasers in 
their attitude toward the Pacific 
When the Soviet Union fought 
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The executive council of 


icy on World Trade Union unity. 
The text of the telegram, re- 


leased here by the Committee for | 
AFL Affiliation with the World| 


~ Federation of Trade Unions, was | 


signed by Courtney Ward, secretary- | 
treasurer of the Cleveland District | 
Council of Painters and Thomas 
Wilson, business agent of Hotel Em- 
ployes, Local 6, New York, respec- 
tively chairman and secretary of 
the committee. They will head the 
delegation to Chicago. 


The committee was recently 
formed at a Cleveland conference 
of AFL leaders from various parts 
of the country. Their telegram fol- 
lows: 

“This is to advise you that on 
July 22, forty officers, representing 
u number of international unions, 
met in Cleveland, Ohio. The con- 
ference discussed the serious dan- 
ger facing the American labor 


movement and especially the mem- * 


Protests Rise Against 
Dartmouth Jewish Quota 


Protests\swelled yesterday against Dartmouth College’s®— 8075 


bership of the APL because of our 
failing to take a leading part in 
bringing about world trade union 
unity. 

“We feel the cry of labor through- 
out the world is for unity. Since the 
last convention of the AFL, many 
new factors have arisen. The con- 
tinuation of our present position 
‘will be contrary to the spirit of the 


ee ‘United Nations Charter for future 
peace, prospérity, and security. 


“The assembled officials decided 


f art to send a delegation to appear be- 


4 8 tore the executive council of the 


' AFL to urge the reexamination of 


0 aye. bur position so that we can take our 
| ~—s Pightful place of leadership in the 
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Organization and establishment of 
world trade union unity. 

“We trust the executive council 
will understand the seriousness of 
the situation and set the day and 
hour for the appearance of the 
delegation which will be in Chicago 


i a Monday, Aug. 13.“ 
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ery in East 


ne Petroleum Administration for 
War today banned delivery of fuel 
oll to large-scale east coast con- 


Sumers who already have a 30-day 
supply on hand or who have or- 


more than a 60-day supply. 


_ dered 
SL gad restriction on inventories will 


796 Each 


‘CALYPSO RECORDS including 


Woman — Night in Central Park 
Girl — Female of the Species 
nd others 


. 


delegafion to Ask AFL Executive 
n Chicago to Hear World Unity Plea 


the American Federation of “ 


Labor and each of its members, meeting in Chicago, received 
a telegram yesterday asking for a hearing for a delegation 
’ peeking a reversal of the AFL's pol- - 


Convention Hall 
Changed in Chicago 


CHICA Aug. 8. — Due to 
unavoidable circumstances it has 
become te change the 


| meeting place of the IIlinois-In- 
diana district convention, which 


takes place this Saturday after- 
noon and Sunday, Aug. 11 and 
12, from the Hamilton hotel te 
the Ashland Auditorium, West 


Room, 328 Se. Ashland Ave., Phil 
TELEGRAM SENT 


Bart, district secretary announced 
today. 

Bart also announced the meet- 
ing of the following panels begin- 
ning at 1:30 p.m., Saturday, at 
the Ashland Auditorium: 
1—Problems of the Negro Peo- 


S 


Uranium, used in atomic bombs, is now believed to be the world’s 
most vital metal. Derived from ores (chiefly pitchblende and carnotite) 
that are more abundant than copper, pure uranium may menace the 
entire world unless properly controlled. Virtual monopoly of uranium 


is held by the United States and 


selves or through countries closely bonded with them. Canada contains 
the greatest known deposit of pitchblende and is a source of carnotite. 
South Africa ranks next in pitchblende. The United States possesses 
deposits of both ores; England has pitchblende; Australia carnotite. 
Lesser sources are found in Sweden, Norway, the Soviet Union and 


Great Britain either within them- 


Jewish quota. The statement 


by Ernest M. Hopkins, presi- 


dent of the college, that Dartmouth is a “Christian College” 


brought condemnation from alumni@- 
and organizations fighting racial in- 
tolerance. They pointed out that Dr. 
Hopkins’ position was an endorse- 
ment of the Nazi racial doctrine. 

Albert I. Dickerson, executive of- 
ficer of Dartmouth, told The Daily 
Worker in a long distance call to 
Hanover, New Hamp., that the col- 
lege’s policy on racial quotas was 
set by Dr. Hopkins. No change was 
contemplated, he said. 


‘| HOPKINS’ WIRE 


The Independent Citizens’ Com- 
mittee released a telegram which 


the Dartmouth head sent to its of- 
fice Feb. 10 when he was asked to 
join~a committee to combat racial 
quotas in colleges. His telegram 
read: 
problem and am sympathetic with 
purpose you have in mind. Cannot 
jom with you, however,, if your 
protest is against proportionate 
selection for students. I believe 
nothing would so increase intoler- 
ance and focus racial and religious 
prejudice as to allow any racial 
group to gain virtual monopoly of 
educational advantages offered by 
an institution of higher learning.” 


Americans United, an organiza- 
‘tion to preserve world peace and 
economic cooperation, revealed yes- 
terday that Hopkins, who was its 
chairman, resigned June 26, on the 
day of the ratification of the United 


: — — 5e mailing charges 
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Nations Charter. According to Hop- 
kins the immediate job of the com- 
mittee was over. The committee 
continues to fight for its original 


Albert Kahn, Dartmouth alumni 
and co-author of Sabotage and 
The Plot Against the Peace, said 
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adress, please give us two 
weeks notice of the address 
change. When sending notice 
1 include old and new 


NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS 
| ALLOW TWO WEEKS FOR ENTRY 


. 
to send us personal, written 


henge, 1 


yesterday: 
“Ernest Hopkins’ statement on 
the Jewish quota at Dartmouth 


“Understand complexity of an 


ment of Nazi racist doctrine. While 
sanctimoniously prating about his 
desire to “Christianize’ his college, 
Hopkins echoes the medieval Hit- 
lerian legend that Jews are in- 
ferior to other human beings. Tens 
of thousands of Americans have 
died in order to destroy Nazism in 
Europe, but Hopkins calls for pres- 
ervation of Nazi ideology in America. 
“What Hopkins is proposing is 
the establishment of an intellec- 
tual ghetto fer American Jews. 
The last decade has taught us 
where such proposals lead: They 
lead to Camp Maideneks. 
“Hopkins does not speak for Dart- 
mouth students; and thousands of 
Dartmouth alumni, like myself, feel 
‘inexpressible disgust for the 
wretched words of this man of so- 
called learning. But that of course 


Building N 
OAK RIDGE, Tenn., Aug. 8 (UP). 
—Facilities for production of atomic 
bombs already are being expanded, 
Col. K. D. Nichols, district engineer 


for the Clinton Engineering Works, 
revealed today. 


Nichols said the Oak Ridge plant 
had been given its production sched- 
ule in 1942 and “we are right smack 
on it.” 


“More plants,” he said, are be- 
ing built for manufacturing atomic 
bombs.” 

What already has struck Japan is 
“only a sample of what is coming,” 
he declared. 


* * * 


SANTA FE, N. M., Aug. 8 (UF) 
Hundreds of soldiers and civilian 
researchers poured into this New 


College is an out-and-out endorse- 


EXCEPTIONAL BUY! 
SPORT SHIRTS 
$2.98 vawe $5.98 


Leng sleeves, convertible collar, can be 


worn with or without tie, washable 
Cole es: Tan, » Maize, Blue 
Sizes: Small, (Mediu, Large 


_HANE DEL 


(cor. A 
Room 
Mail Orders 123 


Mexico capital city today free for 
the first time to take a drink or 
two” without fear of letting one 
of the war's greatest secrets slip 
into the hands of the enemy. 

Santa Fe's bars and night clubs 
were crowded as workers from — 
Army's secret research laboratory 


is not enough. This is a matter of 
importance to all Americans con- 
cerned with the democratic and 
——“| cultural development of their coun- 
try, and such Americans should now 
express themselves.” 

Kahn is president of the Jewish 
Fraternal Order. 


Leonard E. Golditch, executive 
secretary of the National Committee 
to Combat Anti-Semitism, pointed 
out that Dr. Hopkins based his ar- 
guments on the Nazi sources. 

“Dr. Hopkins isn’t fooling any- 
body. The quota system is used 
for the sole purpose of minority 
prejudice,” he said. 

The president is more dangerous 
than Bilbo, Golditch asserted, be- 
cause he follows the policy of the 
“big lie” in order to place a smoke- 
screen around his anti-Semitism.” 

Another organization protesting 
Dr. Hopkins’ stand was the Anti- 


Atom Atoms 


ew Atombomb Plants 


| (UOP).—Seismologist D. M. Carder 


Defamation League of B’nai Brith. 


State FEPC fo 
Probe Jimcrow 
In Baseball 


The State Fair Employment Prac- 
tice Commission has named two 
commissioners to probe Jimcrow in 
baseball, it was announced yester- 
day. 

Announcement followed a letter 
sent by Councilman Benjamin J. 
Davis, Jr., to the State FEPC urging 
such a probe in the big league 
teams. Davis reminded Henry C. 
Turner, FEPC chairman, that the 
City Council had passed a resolu- 
tion condemning discrimination 
1 Negroes in big league base - 


Turner said yesterday he had 
designated Elmer A. Carter and 
Julian J. Reiss to héar evidence and 
make recommendations. 

Davis stated yesterday: “I have 
not heard directly from Mr. 
Turner in reply to my letter ask- 
ing for immediate action on Jim- 
crow in baseball. 

“However, I am glad te note 
that he has replied te my letter 
through the press. He an- 
nounced that the State Commis-. 
sion against discrimination is in- 
vestigating the employment prac- 
tices of the Yankees, Dodgers and 
the Giants. This is an important 
gain on the read te victory. 

“I should be glad to cooperate 
with the Commission in bringing 
the true facts to light, and in estab-. 
lishing fair employment practices 
in baseball. I am certain that the 
main reason that none of the 
highly qualified Negro players are 
in the New York major leagues is 
because they are Negroes. 

“We can and must haye New 
York set the example for all 
states in outlawing racial and re- 
ligious discrimination wherever it 
exists. 

“The steps now being taken by 
the commission makes all the more 
necessary the building of a mass 
movement of labor and the people 
on this issue. The campaign insti- 
gated by the ‘End Jimcrow in Base- 
ball’ committee, the Daily Worker 
and the Negro press deserves the 
widest support. Now is the time to 
smash through to victory on this 
issue!” 


Called on Bomb 
Theory; Faints 


Dr. Harold Jacobson, physicist, 
was informed by military counter 
espionage agents yesterday that he 
could be imprisoned for as much as 
10 years for writing a newspaper 
article about the atomic bomb, and 
immediately collapsed, his employer 
announced. 


jammed as Los Alamos inhabitants 
told the world of their existence. 
Censorship had forbidden them 
from notifying friends and 8 
of their whereabouts. 


CUSTER, 8. D., Aug. 8 (Up) 
The atomic bomb secret was nearly 
exposed once on the floor of the 
House’ of Representatives, Rep. 
Francis Case (R-SD) said today. 

Case, a member of the House 


one time some of the committee 
members became skeptical of the 
work. One of the members, he said, 
called the project “too fantastic” 


and threatened to tell the House 
‘what he knew and demand more 


information. 

That threat brought Gen. George 
O. Marshall, Army Chief of Staff, 
before the committee in a secret 
session, again to stress the secrecy 
of the project. 


BOULDER CITY, Nev. Aug. 8 
today corrected his records for July 


at nearby Alamos lifted their 
glasses to the product of their 
two years’ labors. 

The 


office was and 


Appropriations Committee, said at 7 


Philip E. Wilcox, head of Wilcox, 
Inc., said Jacobson was taken to 
his home by a physician. He had 
done some work on developing the 
atomic bomb but had not been con- 
nected with the project for months. 

Jacobson, in an article for the 
Hearst International News Service, 
had asserted the bomb dropped on 
Hiroshima filled the surrounding 
ground with a radio-activity that 
would be fatal to man for 70 years. 
ma statement issued during his 
discussion with the agents by Wil- 
cox, he said he hadn’t known that 
official experfments already had 
disproved his theory. 


— 
Mayor Cites Social 
Effect of Atombomb 


Mayor LaGuardia made his first 
public statement on the atomic 
bomb yesterday. He said he was 
} reading everything on the subject 
he could get hold of and indi- 
cated he was chiefly concerned 


with the social and economic im- 
plications of the amazing dis- 
covery. 

He said: 

“It makes you wonder whether 
human beings will have sense 


16, struck out “slight earthquake” 
substituted atombomb.“ 


— 


\ 


victory. It should spur the people’s forces in the auto city to make the 


final result ever more resounding. 


To Appeal to Truman in 
Army ‘Scottsboro Case’ 


The War Department has informed Congressman Vito 
Marcantonio, president of the International Labor Defense, 
that clemency will not be given to Pvts. Frank Fisher, Jr., 


and Edward R. Loury, Negro vic- 


tims in the “Army Scottsboro Case,” 
it was announced yesterday by the 


Congressman Marcantonio and 


II who previously obtained 
uctions of sentence for Fisher 
‘ m life imprisonment 


is no question about that“ They 


were framed by ‘white supremacy’ 
officers in the United States Army. 
They should be free. ; 


nation.. A national board meeting 
of the ILD next week will map a 


Privates Fisher and Loury were 
sentenced to life imprisonment on 
charges of “rape” while serving in 
the Pacific theatre of war. 


AFL Building Trades Parley 


mass production housing. 
No agreement covering Kaiser’s 
postwar construction plans was 


Kaiser representatives, as well as 
with other contractors, will be con- 

Kaiser's plan calls for houses 
with a somewhat varied exterior but 
with identical kitchens, bathrooms 
and closets assembled on factory 


Hears Kaiser's Housing Plan 


built on the site. 

Five thousand homes of this kind, 
built by Burns, near Los Angeles, 
were sold for- $150 down and $30 


a month with the total cost ranging 


from $3,500 to $4,500. Weather con- 
ditions and other considerations, it 


the country. 


problems which we must consider 


“The case will be appealed to the 


„ erans of earlier campaigns point 


ny HARRY FAINARU 


UAW Leader First In 
Primary, Jeftries Second 


fries, Jr., the auto magnates’ choice, who will be Franken- 
's opponent in the November elect 
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Negro voters. But partial returns 
indicate that he is strong in the 
Polish wards on the East Side and 
in the Irish community, and in the 
Blue Stocking districts. 

Political observers here think that 
the great Labor victory in England 
stimulated the unexpectedly large 
primary turnout here, which un- 
doubtedly strengthened the lead of 
the people’s forces over.the Jef- 
ries group. 

But the November victory is by 
no means in the bag. Seasoned vet- 


to the necessity of avoid the mis- 


elections if victory is to be gained 
this fall. es 

Some of the points on which cam- 
paigners are already concentrating 
are the dangers of overconfidence 
because of the sweeping primary 
victory, lack of enough’ thorough 
mouse to house canvassing: to get 
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ped 


11 
1 
including tional groups to prevent Mayor Jef- let 15 
the city , didn't expect more tries from picking up additional 1 
than 120,000 votes to be cast, the strength among the Irish, Polish 1 
figures show that more than 210,000 ae #4 
people voted in yesterday's pri- 1 
maries. The rebuff suffered by 4 q 
Jeffries is his second. In the last 1 
mayoralty elections in 1942 1 
he also ran second, but defea ted — — 
Frank Fitzgerald in the November 
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takes made in the 1943 municipal ||] - 
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out the vote, and lack of coordina- 
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The Soviet. War Declaration 


T* atombomb which shattered a Japanese city last 
Sunday has been followed up by a political and military 
bombshell of even deeper significance: the Soviet declara- 
tion of war on Japan. The entire world feels the repercus- 
sions of this tremendous event, which opens up prospects 
of a speedy victory and a people’s peace. The atombomb 
ushered in a new age in terms of science; the Soviet 
bombshell represents the greatest guarantee thus far that 
out of what was always a war of liberation there will 
emerge a genuine peace and a new Asia. 

We Americans, who feel so deeply our own sacrifices, 
can only rise in humility and tribute to this great Soviet 
ally of ours. After all they have done, their devastated 
homes, their ruined families and million-fold casualties, 
this giant family of Soviet peoples is undertaking to help 
win for us and themselves a-speedy and secure peace. 
Every decent American must feel a lump in his throat at 
‘ithe oN the grandeur of this solidarity. Let the defamers of the 
1 Soviet Union stand up today, and let the wrath of American 
if decency strike them down forever. 


Ba te as * 


Always One War ; 

It was always one war—this war against fascism in 
Europe and Asia. There was always a sensible, underlying — 
strategy in it—to concentrate on Hitlerism first and by ° Some Detail 5 
so doing to prepare the conditions for destroying the 
imperialism of Japan. , * 
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over. We said that yesterday in a 


Now we can see the fuller significance of the Potsdam 
declaration and the Big Three meeting at Berlin, where 
undoubtedly a unity of view on Japan was crystallized. 
And from Molotov’s statement yesterday, it is plain that 
the Soviet Union was acting in the interests of all the 
United Nations all during the spring, even while the USSR 
was being so recklessly assaulted at San Francisco. 

What did the Pacific Firsters want back in 1942 when 
they claniored for a concentration on Japan at that time? 
It was to save Hitlerism and palm off the entire burden 
of fascist aggression (which they themselves encouraged) 
on the Soviet Union. 

And why did some of them change their tunes after 
May, and become so anxious for a compromise peace with 
Japan, which would leave its fascist structure intact? It 
was to save as much of fascism as they could, and a vain 
attempt to cheat the Soviet Union of its inevitable part 
in the Pacific settlement, so essential to victory and peace. 

In both cases, these reactionaries were acting against 
the basic interests of the American people. And that is 
because the eradication of fascism and solidarity with a 
powerful Soviet Union is in the real American interest. 

The dastardly plot against both Russia and America— 
emanating from American reactionaries—has now been 
dealt a bombshell blow. And it must be mercilessly fol- 
lowed up by the American people—until reaction at home 
is routed as it is going to be routed abroad. 


War Not Yet Over 


But the Soviet action only establishes the conditions, 

for early victory and secure * oe war itself is not 
iscussing the atombomb 

and we emphasize it today. : 
The war is not over, and may yet demand the heaviest 
sacrifices of our people. Immense landings in Japan and 
China are altogether conceivable almost immediately, and 
our people must gird themselves to put everything behind 
those blows. Full and uninterrupted war production, full 


political mobilization against the enemies of national unity, 


against reaction in every form, is now more than ever 
essential. 

But that is not all. The United States, in addition to 
its military and naval obligations, has a most urgent 
political obligation. And that is to break with its past 
policies toward China and the colonial peoples generally. 

While the Chinese Premier T. V. Soong meets 
with Stalin, it is essential that the United States take the 
lead in exposing the arrogant dictatorship in Chungking. 

The Kuomintang attacks on the Chinese Communists 
must cease. Democracy must be permitted, a democratic 
coalition formed. All Chinese who wish to fight the enemy, 


Who want liberty and progress at home must be encouraged 


to unite. The United States must withdraw support from 
anyone in Chungking who balks such unity. And all Ameri- 
can officials committed to past policies must be quickly 
withdrawn. 


However long the war lasts, it should not be under- 


estimated. The enemy has several times rejected uncon- 


* _ ditional surrender. He must now feel the bombshell of the 
ag _ United Nations action. The enemy must be thoroughly 


bel 
AT 7 8 
and the basis established for a new Asia, 
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(Editor's Note: This column 
was written last Monday, but be- 
comes more timely with the news 
of the Soviet Union’s direct par- 
ticipation in the war against Ja- 
pan.) 

1 me, if I probe 

a little more deeply 
into the story of Kuomin- 
tang attacks on the Chinese 


Communist armies in 
Shensi province. As you will re- 
call, such attacks have been tak- 
ing place since the middle of June. 

A week ago, 
the Yenan ra- 
dio charged 
that Chiang 
Kai - shek’s sol- 
diers were us- 
ing American 
guns against the 
18th Group 
Army, led by 
the Commun- 
ists. Here in 


embryo is the problem that we 


are coming right smack up 
against in the next phase of the 
war in Asia. 

I have in mind a brief state- 
ment via Associated Press which 


appeared last Saturday, quoting. 


Gen. Hu Tsung-nan, the Kuomin- 
tang general who was accused by 
the Communists of attacking them 
in northern Shensi. 

Gen. Hu Tsung-nan admits the 
charge. But he blames the war- 
fare, which resulted in 100 casual- 
ties around one small town on the 
Communists themselves. Let us 
examine Hu’'s story. 


The CGeneral’s 
Own Story - 


He says that on July 15 the 
Communists launched a three- 
pronged drive into the Chunhua 
district. The next day they took a 
neighboring town, then Chunhua 
itself, and finally a third town, 
whereupon Gen. Hu claims he 
protested to Chn Teh, the Com- 
munist chief of staff. 

And then the story proceeds: 

“As there were no regular 
Chinese National Treops in that 
area, Gen. Hu said, and since the 
local militia had suffered heavy 
losses, he dispatched two regi- 


ments from Sikang te the scene. 


of the clashes.” 

In other words, the Communists 
were attacking in a region where 
“there were no regular Chinese 
National Troops,” that is Kuo- 
mintang troops. 

And so the Kuomintang at- 
tacked the Communists, by Gen. 
Hu’s own: admission. 


But what kind of area is this 


where there are no Kuomintang 
troops? 

Obviously, either a region where 
the Japanese have not been able 


Chiang Kai-shek’s troops and the 


Communists. 

There have been more than one 
clash in recent weeks. There have 
been several. 

In addition to the North Shensi 
episode, there was an instance of 
Kuomintang troops attacking the 
Communists in southwest Suiyan, 
near Inner Mongolia, in the mid- 
dle of June, never reported in the 


Large-scale fighting has also 
broken out in central China—west 
Chekiang province — with large 
Kuomintang forces assaulting the 
Communist -led guerrillas pre- 
sumably “to recover lost ground.” 

Ten divisions are involved, 
among them troops recently 
trained by the United States, part 
of that contingent of crack forces 
which Lt. Gen. Albert C. Wede- 
meyer has just finished reviewing. 

These troops are led by Gen. 
Shangwan Yun-hsiang. 

Most interesting of all is the 
second fncident which I men- 
tioned—Inner Mongolia. During 
this attack, in the middle of June, 
a Japanese force, assisted by five 
airplanes, went into action from a 
northerly point, attempting to 
sandwich the Chinese Commu- 


— Worth Repeating — . 


nists, who were defending them- 

selves from the Kuomintang on 

the south. And here also, arms 

captured from the Kuomintang 

forces bear American trade-marks, 
A fine kettle of fish, isn’t it? 


W edemeyer’s 
Admission 


The final point. You may have 
noticed that Lt. Gen. Wedemeye? 
finally spoke up about a previous 
charge from Yenan that Ameri⸗ 
can bazookas were being 
against the Communists if Shen- 
si. 

All that Wedemeyer said was 
that the arms must have been 
stolen, “because no arms havé 
been issued to the Kuomintang 
soldiers for such a purpose.” 

Well, now, general. You do not 
deny that such clashes are taking 
place. You do not, as the respone 
sible American officer in China, 
even as much as “deplore” such 
clashes. 

You simply declare that the arma 
were never issued to Chiang Kal! 
shek to be used against the Come 
munists. But that misses the 
whole point. 

For you continue to give these 
arms to the Chungking a 
And once they are given to Chung : 
king, you have ne contro] over 
them although you know for & 
fact that they are being misused, 


They are being used against Chi- 


nese democrats, who are admite 
tedly fighting to oust the Japanese 
from China, 

A situation like this is scandal- 
ous. 


lightly dismisses such an ugly 
situation without as much as a 
word of protest ought to be exame 
ined by the War Department and 
removed. 

Otherwise, the United States is 
knowingly permitting civil war te 
develop in precisely the area from 
which the Japanese must be 
ousted before this war is won. 


RET. CHARLES M. LAFOLLETTE of Indiana, in a discussion on 
the United Nations charter in the current (August) Free World, urges 
close understanding of and with the Soviet Union, saying: That under- 
Standing, I feel, is the basis for all future peace. 


FRANCO is compared to a bull fighter; using his cape to deceive, 


gr 


An American general who 80 


— 


in the article Franco Is Our Problem Child” in the current (August 


4) issue of the Saturday Evening Post, in which Sidney Wise sayst 


Spain, which was the first fortress of fascism to be created by the 
Axis in World War II, now stands as the last. Today Franco locks out 
from behind his fascist walls and sees all around him democratic and 
leftist governments arising with strong anti-fascist sentiments. . . 80 
Franco, in desperation, has started his capework and is going 
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12,000-word report issued two years ago, gives 
a good picture of both the strength and 
weaknesses of the British Labor Party’s stand 
on the colonies. As a forecast and measuring 
rod of t may be expected — 
of the s govern- 
ment in Britain, this report, 
which was endorsed by the should be developed by inter- Te MAKE these plans work and to get 
1943 Labor Party conven- maximum results in a minimum amount 
tion, deserves a careful 
review. 

We'll take up the credit- 
able features of the report 
first.- There are several 


I find it impossible to agree 
A. G. in his letter of July 31 


es Acinial peoplen, — — = 0 ee 
would taken out of the hands of private leaders must replace the old imperialist dic- 3 See ok a | 
oi at oN, tatorship. The Labor Party, despite the hand- f. — mu 
Says the report, “The exploitation of mineral cap of some of on the right, bad “for 1 ar a 

make 1 those children w 

1 follow it, it is a warm and 

standing reflection of their 
. lives and friends. 

what are 


i 


uses such phrases as “you 
, ete. It would be foolish to 


I presume that A. G. thinks #§) 
“uncultured” because the cna 
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office since cannon-ball days and haven't 


; really something. Now the Fro ven is off JDARIS- will bring together representatives fene a 
Sitting in comfortable rooms high up in and the 15 old isolationists are stark naked. of the controlling governments forces of tural level? Tsk-Tsk. 
Chicago’s expensive Drake ' But people do move about within earshot Furope's five largest countries—the USSR, R. LEVINE 

of the Drake's ground floor. Just a few days Britain, France, Italy and Poland. In all 9 


before the executive council’s session opened those countries labor has decisive government Amazed 

Chicago workers greeted a Soviet trade union influence. The same is virtually true of every At World-Telegram 
delegation and eagerly inquired about the other European land outside of Ireland, Manhattan. 
life and work of Soviet trade unionists. Swing- Greece, Switzerland and, of course, fascist Editor, Daily Worker: : 
ing through factories, union hall mass meet- Spain and Portugal. | The following is a copy of 

ings and banquets at Detroit, Philadelphia, The Paris congress will truly be a unity of jetter which I am sending to the 
New York and Washington, the Soviet labor the people, especially their most decisive Worid-Telegram | 
leaders won the ear and interest of workers groups. It will express a program which could 7 4° 
who for 27 years have been kept in the de really advanced in most lands today. In Sir: 
7 dark on the real nature of the Soviet unions. other words, this is no longer the old type With reference to the Campbell 
that the APL doesn’t move an inch. e e 


“The first big day's work of this hard-working IH Soviet workers committed an unpardon- together and agreed on a few general reso- Jude because the remarkable in- 
council meeting (which is held in place of able sin back in 1917. The AFL bureau- lutions. beca , : 
a convention this year) was to cut the AFL cracy, then headed by Sam Gompers, sent a practical phase seemed so far away: the Governor are in striking con- 
from the International Federation of Trade delegation to Russia to plead with the revo- It. seems that the closer world events neared ‘rast to your studied silence when 
Unions. That means little m a practical lutionary workers against taking the path of the point when labor could have so much I sent you my Brief about the | 
sense. You can’t have ties with nothing. Lenin. The delegates were rudely turned to say upon world developments * a 
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eration of Trade Unions. Next m6nth the of 27 years ago is met. Meanwhile, the Soviet so much their objection to the Soviet trade 
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IFTU will be officially a zero when it evapo- workers built a union movement of 25,000,000 unions nor refusal to sit with the CIO, but 1 
rates and the WFIU is constituted at a while the AFL hopes it will be able to hold their association with the monopolist interests 3) 
Paris congress. its six million through the reconversion. who view with apprehension the growing 
But for the AFL's leaders boasted of The 18th century minds at the Drake cannot world influence of labor. i 
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Nelation to Vets Is Lubor's Big Problem 


Documents 
; the -veterans’ field, the consequences of service, to be financed from ad- 
tion of the ability of reaction to and corporate incomes. This is a 
gain a hold for itself among the practical measure, in my opinion, 
returning servicemen. and it is the type of thing for which 
I see by Lou Sass’ notes that tremendous support can be won 
| quite a bit has been said on this among the servicemen and the pub- 
: subject, so I will not deal with it ic. More than that, it will answer 
any further. the question of who profited most 
CREDIT FOR LABOR out of this war. 
The third major mistake. We put Labor can identify itself with this 
a lot of effort into getting labor to Pe of measure. In doing so, on 
work, am in the first Place respon- the Pacific where the final thinking ot legislation, such as the GI Bill of begin te dispel all doubts as to its — 
sible for the mistakes and wen k- of our men in the armed forces Rights, which is not a bad piece of role as the most aggressive cham- 
nesses. will be shaped. legislation, and with its amend-|pion of the returning servicemen. 
One éf the biggest weaknesses in| The CIO and AFL must begin to ments can be one of the best pieces LEGION. LEADERSHIP 
our work has been that the Army make certain sharp demands on of wartime legislation that is going The fourth mistake was the 
, has been permitted to have almost the Army with respect to the edu- to come out of this Congress. wrong estimate that we were mak 
a blank check in the orientation cation being offered to the men in| The fact is, however, that labor ing of the Legion leadership. We 
work that has been conducted in the service. We have to see that or- is not really identified in the minds were proceeding on the estimate 
the services. There has been no ganized labor expands enormously |of either the civilian population or that the relations that developed 
attempt at intervention by organ- the material which they are send-|of the servicemen with any two or in the war, the split that developed 
ized labor in this orientation pro- ing to the men in the armed forces three substantial pieces of legisla- in the capitalist class, would carry 
gram to insist and fight for certain and expands their efforts to reach tion that are of real benefit to the over into the postwar period. 
aspects of a fuller and more demo- the men at separation centers and veterans. For example, who got plying the same general line 
cratic education for the soldiers. in a variety of other forms. credit for 
| It is true that by and large the The second major weakness in The Legion 
2 f Army orientation has been of a our work has been a grave under- true with 
democratic character. But had we estimation of the danger of reac- tion that has 
in our work, developed a conscious- tion establishing a base for itself; One of the 
ness on the part of organized labor among the returning servicemen.|to give attention to 
of the importance of this problem, This was a part and parcel of our ning to iden 
5 there is no question that labor could whole underestimation gf the abil-|sues. One 
ity of the major ns of mo-|the Thomas 
nopoly capital to unite on the basis really substantial 
of a reactionary and anti-labor pro- pay, ranging f 
our particular field, depending on 
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Truman to Address e Ask U. S. Lead in 
Nation Tonight _ Breaking With Argentina 


WASHINGTON, Aug. 8 (UP) oe Truman, pre- gh . 
paring to report to the nation at 10 p. m. „ tomorrow on Secretary Byrnes 
! today recei _|urged yesterday by the National 
2 gr angi Se a f — — a Lawyers Guild to institute joint 
of Japan and then conferred 


lengthily with Secretary of State 
James F. Byrnes. 

Secretary of War Henry L. Stim- 
son’s bombing report to Mr. Truman 
was interrupted by Undersecretary 
of State Joseph C. Grew, who 
hastened into the President's office 
with a small sheaf of papers, re- 
mained only long enough to deliver 
them, and departed without com- 


scores of so-called “cultural and 


cit and pro-fascist forces and sf 


ment. te the Argentine Government the 

Byrnes refused to tell reporters American republics declare their 

whether he and Mr. Truman had intention te break diplomatic re- 

discussed the atomic bombing. lations with the Farrell Govern- | 
“Ask the President,” he replied. n 

r CHUNGKING, Aug. 8 (UP). — * 2 

Meanwhile, Sen. Harley M. Kul- sponsored scientific research in the ; : ve by Judge 

gore (D-WVa), predicted after à Uight of the new atomic bomb d- Japanese forces in South China Joseph H. Crown, chairman 

conference with the Chief Executive,|covery and the need for additional were in retreat today after meeting and secretary of its Committee on 

that Congress may be called into reconversion legislation. defea: at four points along a far- 


Hung battleground, but other en- 
emy troops guarding Hangchow 
captured three towns. 

The major Japanese retreat was 


British, Soviets Leaving 


in southern Kiangsi province, where, | RATES—$35 
Teheran, Says lruͥůn D 
* News Agency, enemy forces were | ; * 
TEHERAN, Aug. 8 (UP).—The Iranian Foreign Min- withdrawing southwest on_the road 
istry announced today that Soviet and British troops will be trom Namyung to take un positions The CH AITS Our Star-Studded Staff: 
withdrawn at once from Teheran, Iran’s capital, in accord- on the Canton-Hankow N || _Jack DeMerehant, Soc. Dir. 
ance with decisions reached at the around Kukong. ACCORD, Ulster County i} Laura Duncan - Eve Gentry 
Potsdam conference. bs The Japanese were defeated al New York ] Belle Shapiro * Jackie Gibson 
(In London a Foreign Office WPB Will Ok Kanhsien, an air base town 6 Phone: KERHONKSON es 1 Mary Edwards - Bernie Hern 
Potsdam conferees agreed on im- are retreating to the Canton-Han-| for « Friendly, 2 | Leuis Joel, Cult. Dir. 
British forces from Teheran, but In northern Kiangsi province, a ALL CONVENIENCES AND sroxts |} 
to when withdrawal from the rest ne War production Board shortly |4™n retreating north toward Nan- ball, ping-pong your comfort enjoyment 


of Iran shall take place.” He de- yin chang along the Kan River, has DANCING . . . SWinmcwa’ | L. WALLMAN, Manager 
4 approve plans by the automo- , * ö | 

scribed the decision as a good will) „ne industry to construct $150,000,-|‘®ken Changshu, 48 miles south of Informal Directed Activities } * 

gesture toward Iran.“) additions Nanchang, and is pushing on to- E 4 

0 000 in new plants and xcellent Recordings 1] BEACON, N. ¥. Beacon 731 

_ Preparations for the withdrawal necessary for maximum production | ard Fengcheng. SAT Ae Saag | 

are already underway, The dead- ot civilian cars, it Was learned to- The Chinese High Command to- A- N ap eon well- NEW YORK OFFICE 

line for the evacuation will be fixed| day. . „ ame n 4th Avenue, ST. 5-604 

by Allied representatives in nego- A high WPB official told the lang (Wu Hu Tao) island at the e e eae | 


tiations with Iranian authorities, it United Press that notification of mouth of the Min River, 15 miles 
Was announced. the approval probably will go out east of Foochow. Foochow was cap- 

Britain and the Soviet Union kept to the industry some time next red by the Chinese last May 19. 
Only a few hundred men, mostly at- week. The towns taken by the Japanese 
tached to administrative staffs, in He that the comstrue- ear Hangchow are Sinteng, Tun- 
Teheran and Its suburbs. tion a would be okayed lu and Line Linan. 

The announcement did not men- on grounds that the expansion pro- 
tion American troops, who have|gram would provide for “additional wo Americans Win 
‘been leaving the country for weeks. insurance against unemployment | 
next year.” Congressional Medal 
Aid Sent Belgium 7 WASHINGTON, Aug. 8 (u 

Mos Two American soldiers—one of Ger- 
To Combat Polio , 5 to Be Out ’ 


man descent, the other a native of 
WASHINGTON, Aug. 8 (Up) Of Britain by Feb. 1 
The National Foundation for In- LONDON, Aug. 8 (UP).—Nearly 


fantile Paralysis disclosed today that all of the 175,000 American soldiers 
it is sending a medical commission now stationed in Britain, including 


. CHAIT, 0 
WRITE OR PHONE 


ALL FACILITIES 
|}. Tennis © Swimming Handball 


WA.9-1602(N.¥.C.) 
— 4 — 


Ping-pong o Shuffleboard, etc. 


unusually virulent type of in-|dom by Feb. 1, 1946, it was an- 
nounced today by Brig. Gen. E. P. 


ysis. 
500 cases have been Koenig, retiring commander of the 
reported in Belgium, the foundation | army’s British base section. 


Coney Island Housewives Give 
Block Marketeers Rough Ride 


a nn organized single chicken sold, the coun 
2 Coney ISland's con- e Was * 
Here Hail Potsdam BF giving black market re- ell reported. 

tallers a rough ride for their (con- “With the Sharkey bill increasing 
sumer’s) money. penalties for violations,” said Mrs. 
Mrs. Martha Ballan, chairman of Ballan, “we feel that the black mar- 
the Coney Island Consumer Coun- 
cil, yesterday described the newly 
devised method of mass shopping 

carried on by her group. 
‘oer shopping at ceiling prices 


With the cooperation, the Air 
Transport Command, iron 
lungs have been flown to Belgium. 


¥ > 

AIRMONT VIEW HOUSE 
“IN THE HEART OF 7 RAMAPOS” 

| SUFFERN, N. 3 Tel. Suffern 313 

All sports, social activities, swim- 

ming pool, spacious grounds, diet- 

ary laws. dancing. Write or phone 

for ions. 
. — MODERATE RATES — 


she sald. 
democratic Germany, Gusta Last week, council members 
ber, — — — formed shopping groups for meat requested to review the case of Sa ee and Up 
and poultry purchases. Each group Paul L. Ross, former chief enforce- et c = 
re- ment attorney, who was forced out | WRITE FOR BOOKLET 
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Relationship With Vets Set 1 cea wa. “7 
is Labor's Big Problem Up 4 4 Zones fo Austria, | 


aa Split Nation from Reich 


tionary tendencies in the postwar | especially in the larger cities that a 
as are already finding expression labor base be established in the vet- 
— anes sections of the cap-jerans’ organizations. The setup of bal carne i Aug. 8 (UP).—The Allies today set 

talist class. trade union posts in the American up con machinery for Austria similar to th rman|Spoiled Canned 

Our fifth error. We have under- Legion, called the Labor Legion- plan, and announced the separation of Austria 9 — , 
estimated the need for labor—for|naires, is a most important begin- as one of their primary objectives y Offered to Bidders 75 
organized labor —to take the initia- ning in this direction. The plans for four-nation control] Austria, within its 1937 frontiers, BOSTON, Aug. 8 (UP). — The i 


tive and be the prime movirig force 
in the Organization of the vets. We 
have relied on the leadership of 
the Legion and the other organi- 
zations to take the initiative and to 
actually organize this campaign, 
and this is one of the most serious 
aspects of the shortcomings of our: 
work. 

Now, one word on this. It was 
absolutely correct to orientate firm- 
ly towards the large established 
veterans’ organizations. I cite only 
one fact to demonstrate this. This 
a fact is that the Legion and the 
VFW are where the Vets are going. 
Already over 500,000 are in the 


Spoilage of 95,376 cans of evapo- 
rated milk owned by the War Food 
Administration and 


machinery, and the zones of Austria 
to be occupied by the United States, 
Britain, the Soviet Union and 
France, were released simultane- 
ously in the four Allied capitals. 


The control machinery provides 
that the city of Vienna will be di- 
rected by an inter-Allied govern- 
ing authority to be composed of 
four commandants—one from each 
Allied nation. 


In addition to separation of 
Austria from Germany, the pri- 
mary tasks of the commission will 


be: 
“To secure establishment of a 


be divided into four zones. ‘The 
northeastern zone will go to the 
Soviet Union; northwestern to the 


offered it to bidders, 
that it is not at for human use. 


3 New Polio 


Cases in Trenton 
. TRENTON, N. J., Aug. 8 (UP).— 


have the Negro people played such freely elected wae Gevern- 
Legion. Around 700,000 are in dhe a role at u time of national crisis| ment.” 
The American Veterans Commit- ait The occupation 5 — 


tee is the most prominent of the 
new veterans’ organizations. I agree 
it has a very nice sounding pro- 
gram, that it has ample finances, 
and that it has been putting out a 
lot of publicity. But the result of ail 


German Prisoners Still Command 


Belgian Workers, Paper Bares 


German war prisoners, backed up 
by Allied orders, are allowed to 
“command and supervise” Belgian 
workers at a depot being built in 
Belgium. 

This latest example of how = to 
treat the Germans was revealed re- 
cently in the Belgian newspaper, La 
Nou elle Gazette. 

According to the newspaper 
article just received here, 100 Bel- 
gian workers were informed on June 


28 .they would “have to obey the 
non-commissioned officers among 
the German prisoners” also work- 
ing on the depot. 


wald and other crematories. Imagine 
the reactions of these Teutons,” the 


Belgian newspaper ironically de- 


clared. They must be laughing 
heartily!” 

La Nouvelle Gazette asks a ques- 
tion of the Allied authorities in 
Belgium. “One had better explain 


how the Boches, in spite of scanty || 


nourishment are in ‘brilliant health’ 


It is always the same story: 


Oranges, orange juice, chocolate, 
etc., which they are given or which 
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Dust Cleaned 
Free Pick-up in Bronx, Brooklyn, 
- Manhattan and ae dee 
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202.10 w. 89th St. . TR. 41878 
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this is that you have a million and ; 
a quarter in the established vet- Moving and — 
erans’ organizations — and in the SPECIAL 
largest of these newer _organiza- Waterproof Windbreaker 3 FRANK G GIARAMITA 
tions, the American Veterans Com- le for Negro rights and de- Complete stock of camping equipment. 13 East 7th St., near 3rd Ave. és 
mittee, you only have 3,500. That is mocracy in the period ahead. a a 2 1 AND rs: ' 
a substantial fact to take into con- One of the most basic tasks tat HUDSON NAVY S a 
sideration, because whatever is de have is that of meeting the 195 Third ave. nr. 13 St. N. 1 8 he 
done, we have to make sure that Aanderous attacks of the Bilbos GR. 5-9073 7 4 
under no circumstances is the error the Rankins, the Eastmans, and of 3 
made after the last war repeated. fully explaining to the labor move- ee 
namely, that at a time when the ment as a whole, the real role of cS 
character of the Legion was being Negro people in this war. In — = 
determined, the most militant and this connection, it is well to re- In Brockiyn and Queens it's a 
advanced veterans were coralled member the words of Comrade 1 BABYTOWNE aa 
into a simon-pure servicemen's Levin with regard to the signifi- z Site den Sandee 1 Pie ue LEXINGTON AVE. 1 
league and thereby isolated from cane of the Veterans legislation as 275 Livingstes St., B’kiyn, NY Tel. TR.5-2173 Bet, Gist & Gind Sts. RE, 7-4706 ue: . 
the main body of veterans. it applies to the south, particularly 8 1 
We should not underestimate the its educational and loan provisions. Largest Selection of New Steel Insurance janie ae. 
ability of the servicemen of this —— things can - — = BABY CARRIAGES - 5 225 3 4— 1 
war to make their weight felt in olutionary things ve n furniture, cribs, bathinettes | CTORY FILLED Ss ie 
any organization they form. Four- introduced in the South since the vent bea suites, Bridse-table — LEON BENOFF zon 2 14 NI — a 13 1 
teen million of them are not going Reconstruction days, and we have at real savings : — — Be g 
to let a million and a quarter vet- ot to have a mobilization of all P apenas General Insurance Broker OFFICIAL LW.O. OPTICIAN IE 
erans of the last war exclude them the forces in the country to insure SONIN’S 891 East 149th St. UNION SQ. . kj 
from'a full voice in any veterans’ the full application of these meas- 1422 Jeréme Ave., Bronx. M. v. MElrose 5-0984 >. , oe 
organizations. It will not be so, be- ures in the South. Y Cor. 170th St. Tel: JEreme 7-5764 7% FOURTH AVE, | ae, | 
eben Thurs. 4 Sat. til! s F. M. Sh SM St, ae Of 
cause of the spirit of the vets; be- The relationship between labor — r me entice n 
cause the vets of this war have a and the Vets is the most important * By OCULIST it > tha 
fresher prestige in the minds of the | tactical problem confronting the la- CARL BRODSKY si, conan ener ie % 2 
people: because there is a really bor movement at the present time | Sey 1 GR. 77588 | 7 1 
mature labor movement in this it is the single most important tac- Every Kind of Insurance . i of — 1 
country which has a base of four tical problem. There is no ally m f a * 2 
million in the armed forces. In this the country that is quite so indis- Official IWO BRin Opticians | ri 
situation I do not have too many|pensable to labor as the veterans, UNITY OPTICAL CO. 
doubts about the character of any and no struggle more important 153 Flatbush Ave. nr. Atiantie Ave. 
really mass, democratically run, than the struggle for the needs and ELI ROSS, Optometrist 
veterans’ organization. demands of the Vets. If we can con- Tel. NEvines 8-9166 N 9 3 
LABOR LEGIONNAIRES 3 vince our Party of this, and if the Saturday 9 5 
The Legion is the decisive organi- labor movement can be convinced mag, eee recent 
zation because what it does will de- of this, then the solid basis will 
termine more than anything else have been laid for the tackling of 
what happens in the Vets field. At the manifold aspects of this ques- III NATIONS 
the same time, labor must give con- tion in such a way as to achieve ROOK ECORD * 
sideration and systematic — really substantial results. ae 
CITY THEATRE LOBB) 
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8. A. Chernoff, M. D. 


OFFICE HOURS: 10 A.M.-7:00 P.M. 
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_ “Belgians and Wallons are obliged ogist. 
to execute the orders which were 2 | 
given to them by Boche prisoners,“ Nurse. New este, rapid method || LOCAL 
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Veach,.Cobb and Heilmann Made 
Outfield History 


Bill Mardo 


Ty Cobb’s old outfield partner, Bobby Veach, died the 
other day. So passed away a man long considered one of 
the better gardeners the game has produced. 


Veach made baseball history on two counts: he was a member 
of the great Detroit Tiger outfields of 1912-1923—and also the discoverer 
of Charley Gehringer. Veach roamed the outfield for Detroit along 
with Ty Cobb and Sam Crawford. When Crawford left the trio in 
1917, it was the illustrious Harry Heilmann who took over alongside 
Veach and Cobb. 


The death of Veach two days ago again renewed that hot-stove 
leazue standby: which was the greatest outfield of all? There are 
meny who'll string along with Cobb, Veach and Heilmann; some will 
turn a deaf ear to any combination named other than Babe Ruth, 
Earl Coombs and Bob Meusel of the Yankees’ 27 squad; and, of course, 
the younger generation will stoutly defend the Joe DiMaggio, Charley 
Keller and Tommy Henrich threesome of prewar vintage. 


But however which way the controversy rages—none will deny that 
Cobb, Veach and Heilmann comprised a trio well worth the price of 
admission—to say the least. 


Hew Veach brought Charley Gehringer up to the majors is an 
interesting little tale. It seems that the Detroit outfielder did a let 
of his game-hunting in Michigan, and during one of those vacations 
his ear was bent plenty dbout some kid finfielder. Veach decided te 
take a gander at the young Charlie Gehringer—and that one leok-see 
was all he needed. Veach delivered Charlie pronto to the critical Mister 
Cobb, who was piloting Detroit then, and the Georgia Peach was duly 
impressed. Gehringer, you'll remember, played out his entire big league 
career with the Tigers. 

Veach, oddiy enough, never got into the World Series during his 
prime. It was only after he had slipped somewhat and was traded 
to the Senators, that he broke into the 1925 classic. 

But he was one fine ball player, this Bobby Veach.... Ask Ty Cobb. 

© > > * 


Stocky Mike Kreevich was purchased by the Washington Senators 
yesterday in a list- minute maneuver deal by Clark Griffith to get as 


Kreevich, whose 301 batting average had much to 
St. Louis Browns’ rush to the pennant last year, has been suffering 
an off-season this year. Mike has been on the bench most of 
time, and his .237 b. a. tells the story. Certainly his terrific drop off 
the pace is one of the reasons why Luke Sewell’s club is floundering 
around in seventh place today. 

From the Senaters’ point of view, the trade was a good one. They'll 


Sunday for the last time this 
Yankees will furnish the opposition 


season. The New York Black 


Pighting desperately to maintain 
their slim lead atop the American 
League heap, the Detroit Tigers did 
it the hard way yesterday by beating 
Dave Ferriss, 5-2, in the first of two 
games against the Boston Red Sox. 
Stubby Overmire opposed the sen- 
sational Bosox rookie and received 
credit for his ninth win, although 
Al Benton relieved Stubby in the 
eighth inning. | 
Ferriss went the entire distance 
and was slapped around pretty 


defeat against 18 victories. The 
Bengals got to young Ferriss for 
one run in the second, another in 
the sixth and seventh, and two 
tallies in the eighth inning. 

Hal Newhouser was slated to hurl 
the nitecap for Detroit. We went 
to press too early for results of that 
game and also the night game be- 


tween the threatening Washington 
Senators and Chicago White Sox. 


“Sandlot Series’ 
Starts Friday 


WICHITA, Kan., Aug. 8 (UP). — 
President Ray Dumont, of the Na- 
tional Baseball Congress, announced 
today that the Sherman Field flyers 
of Fort Leavenworth will defend 
their national semi-pro title in the 
“Sandlot World Series” this season. 

The flyers face Chanute Field, 
III., Friday night in their opening 
game, and again will depend on the 
whip arm of Pitcher Herman Besse, 
formerly of the Philadelphia Ath- 
letics. ; ° 

Seeded 16th in the 24-team fleld 
last season, the flyers upset the 
form charts by winning the neces- 
sary seven games to claim the title. 
Besse won four games and was 


player. 


thoroughly as he suffered his fifth 


voted the tournament’s outstanding 
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— From the Press Box 


Gregg Gets 
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Better 


With Each Performance 


With Dixie Walker aiding the cause with a home run 
over the right-field wall in the fourth frame, handsome Hal 
Gregg moved a little nearer that 20-game win circle yester- 


day at 


Ebbets Field, where he® * 


— 


twirled a masterful five-hitter to 
shut out the Cincinnati Reds, 1-0. 
Getting better with each per- 
formance, Hal was nigh perfect 
yesterday. His control, formedly his 
biggest problem, was well in check 
as he gave up but one base-on-balls 
to the baffled Redlegs. The only 
time Gregg was in any semblance of 
trouble was in the sixth inning 
when Eddie Miller got as far as 
third base due to D’Antonio’s error. 
But otherwise, the Cincy, batters 
couldn't even smell pay-dirt. 


garay in the seventh, and another 
safety in the next inning by Augie 


Baseball Standings 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 


Pct. G.B. 
Detroit ........ „ 4 41 568 — 
Washington ..... 54 42 563 % 
New York....... 50 43 538 3 
Chicago ......... 3 47 315 5 
Cleveland oo 4B 4 6% 
Boston 48 0 7 
St. Louis 6 0 8% 
Philadelphia 32 21% 


3888332817138 


88883682 


Detroit 010 001 12x—5 11 0 
Ferriss and Garbark; Overmire, 
Benton (8) and Swift. 
Second game— 
Boston.... 300 000 009 004—7 12 1 
Detroit.... 000 001 002 001—4 12 6 
Wilsen, Ryba (10), Weeds (12) 
and Helm; Newhouser, W. Wilson 
(10), Houtteman (12) and Richards, 
Swift (10). 
NATIONAL LEAGUE 
(First Game) 
CRicage e -......001 120 Wi—5 16 1 
«001 oul we 51 
Prim and. Gillespie; Andrews, 
Hutchings (8) and Hofferth, — 
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11:00-WEAP—Fred Waring 
woR— >; Talk; 
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\Pield for the first time in his long 
career, Paige decided to make the 
‘affair a memorable one and pitched 
12 innings while giving up. but three 
hits. There's a good chance 
Satchel may wind up his last New 
York appearance of the year by, 
toeing the mound for the full dis- 
tance... a baseball fan’s treat in 
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Now Is the » Buil 
National Labor FM Network 


Ci vil Liberties Union 
Defends Nazi Films | 


— By David Platt —! 


(| BE American Civil Liberties Union is toying with a little atomic 
bomb all its own. They have addressed an open letter to the Alien 
Property Custodian urging reconsideration of a recent order 
the public auction of 650 German and Austrian films made during 
the Hitler terror. The sale was stopped last month following a flood 
of protests from labor unions, civic groups and leading Congressmen. 
The Daily Worker, which aroused the people against 
the auction, argued that these films would provide 
Hitler's followers in America with a powerful and 
destructiye weapon. 
The ACLU claims that “90 percent of the pic- 


— 


By EUGENE KONECKY 


of labor unions and other demo- 


a» 
. a 


In a previous article it was made clear that the road to postwar FM radio expansion 
is now rapidly opening up after war time delays and protracted technical changes. 
tention is devoted, in this article, to some aspects of the problem of hastenin 


At- 
g the entry 


cratic groups into PM broadcasting. 
It is difficult to measure progress 
in this respect—data is meagerly 
available because everything is hap- 
pening by piecemeal methods and 
there is no single agency which has 
undertaken the task of assembling 
the pieces. 


work by 1948—and they are avoid- 
able—will be serious. Among them 
will be a.tremendous drain upon the 
labor unions and people's organiza- 
tions generally to furnish the enor- 
mous sums of money required to 
breadcast regularly on the stand- 
ard (AM) monopoly controlled net- 


lishing a national, progressive PM 
network are not merely underesti- 
mated but that they are not yet 
even grasped; and, in some respecta, 
they cannot even be formulated | 
until the problem is tackled prac- 
tically. In substance, labor is ale. 


tures are entertainment and musicals devoid of any 
propaganda.” Twaddle and bosh! At the time these 
films were up for auction, Rep. Hugh DeLacy (D- 
Wash) demolished this argument once and for all 
when he said: “A love scene in an American film 
is just a love scene. But a love scene in even the most 
inconsequential German film is propaganda because _ 

it tends to create sympathy towards the Germans.” Rep. Ellis Patterson 
(D-Cal) also expressed the sentiment of most Americans when he 
called for the destruction of films “produced under the slave conditions 
of Nazi Germany,” whose purpose “first and foremost was to nazify 
those who witnessed them.“ N 


* 


ready “left at the barrier” in the 
race to establish a network—and 
every day counts in making up time 
That is why a national, central ape 
proach is imperative. 


This weakness is symptomatic of a works. In addition, also, to suffering 
nore profound set of delaying tae- from anti-labor censorship, on net - 
tors which may be summarized as works and independent stations, 
follows: first, the lack of adequate there will be little chance, indeed, 
technical radio knowledge in labor 
circles; second, failure on the part 
of the CIO to establish a national 
body to stimulate and direct labor's 8 
FM activities centrally. Not until|AM as well as commercial PM 
the CIO leadership decides, as a broadcasting m 1948. 
matter of policy, to assume and ful- | DIFFICULT PROBLEMS 
fill this responsible function, will| STILL TO BE SOLVED 
adequate progress be made in widen-/ +. aifficulties in the way of es- 
ing and hastening the participation abushing a tional ; 
3 democratic forces in FM Ft network by 1948 can be over- 
. come onl 0 
There are several important rea- ed by pre Pro 1 8 


sons why. the present policy of in- | tical /activities involved. Among 
dividual union and separate city . 


action must be centralized. One of 
these reasons is the loss of valuable 
time, effort and money which takes 
place when each new union or local 
group has to start “on its own” 
from scratch. This reliance on 
spontaneous action to effect a gen-| 


1 ACLU will fail in this as they have failed in other attem 

handle America’s enemies and their ideas with kid gloves. 
ACLU had the true interests of the nation at heart they would 
playing with Nazi TNT and join the fight to stop the Memphis 
of Maniacs from kukluxing democratic films like End and The 
Seutherner. Up to date they haven't levelled a single barrage against 
the fascist-like acts of the Memphis Elite Guard. Their are 
pointéd in an entirely different direction. 
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“Sra eae US. raw stock,” a front page story in Hellyweed 
Reperter shouts. But it is not exactly Spain that squeals, but 
Robert Alexander, exeoutive manager of Paramount Pilms in Span. 


; 2 N. * Lee. * 


‘ —— 


He shrieks: lack of film stopped all production in Spam in June ral labor movement into FM radio 
(Hurrah!). Alexander says that’s bad. (France must have seld him z almost as anachronistic as reli- 
a bill of goeds!) He says that before the ance on spontaneous action by labor 
supply came from Germany. (Same seurce to effect a general increase in wages. 


used against the Spanish people!) Now th 
in the situation. (It we're wise we'll 
and held it until Spain is free and Franco is 
the market place!) But cessation of Spanish production | 
make it impossible for Hollywood films to enter Spain, weeps Alexander, 
the great friend of the Generalissimo. (Heilyweed films have ne busi- 
mess in Spain until the people have settled their score with the fascists. | 
A free Spain is the best guarantee that Hollywood films will have access 


— 


NATIONAL LABOR NETWORK 
IN FM BY 19487 


Cem the famous band leader vows that he will not per- ! 
form ot the Tower Theate, Kansas City, until Negroes are permitted | 
to sit in the orchestra. That's the way to fight Jimcrow. .. . Earl ) 


of radio facilities is likely to become 
of greater importance, relatively, 
than it will be te the reactionaries 
who rely to a large extent on the 
commercial press. 

FM offers labor and the progres- 
sive movement as a whole the only 
chance for network contact with 


and economically. 

But the task of establishing such 
a network cannot even be con- 
tion and support of the CIO. The 
consequences of failure to establish 
such a progressive national FM net- 


Samuel Goldwyn has engaged Robert E. Sherwood, the playwright, 
to adapt MacKiniay Kantor’s Glery fer Me to the screen. Watch 
en the Rhine has been banned in Madrid on the ground that it is anti- 
fascist... . See what I mean? 


Legitimate Plays Planned ss 
By Theutre Guild on the Air 


For the first time in radio history, many of the legiti- 
mate theater’s finest plays—dramas, comedies and musicals 


j 


hitherto unproduced on the will become weekly enter- 
tainment highlights for pa ne — -| 
radio listeners, when, 
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Francis Nielsen enacts the role of 
the dour Scot in The Hasty Heart, 


the most 2 
and mu- | 
{Theater on Tuesday. 
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Hiroshi 


GUAM, Thursday, Aug. 9 (UP).—Hiroshima, Japan's seventh largest city,® 
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‘Says 


virtually was obliterated by fire and heat from the atomic bomb, enemy broad- 


casts reported today. 


Sixty percent of the city’s built-up area was smashed, 


burned and disintegrated into rubble, raising the possibility that as many as 
200,000 of Hiroshima’s 340,000 residents perished or were injured. Tokyo 


said Hiroshima was utterly ruined, leaving seared and blister 
ed corpses too numerous to count“ in the wreckage of office 
buildings, industries and homes leveled by exploding atoms. 


The enemy reported that as late 
as Thursday morning— four days 
after the attack —they still were 
unable to ascertain the full extent 
of damage. 

A special meeting of the Japanese 
Cabinet was called at the residence 
ef Premier Baron Kantaro Suzuki 


to hear a preliminary report. 


Still avoiding the use of the word 
“atomic,” Tokyo said the “new- 
type” bomb had “completely de- 
stroyed” Hiroshima. 

“The impact of the bomb was so 
terrific that practically all living 
things, human and animals, were 


mendous heat and pressure engen- 
dered by the blast,“ Tokyo said. 
Al of the dead and injured were 
burned beyond recognition. 


“The effect of the bomb was wide- 
spread. Those outdoors burned to 
death, while those indoors were 
killed by the indescribable pressure 
and heat. Medical relief agencies 
that were rushed from the neigh- 


literally seared to death by the tre- 


boring districts were unable to dis- 


tinguish, much less identitfy, the 
dead from the injured.” 


“Authorized quarters” in Tokyo 
charged that the United States had 
violated the Hague convention. 

Japan has never subscribed ta 
the Hague convention. 

U. S. reconnaissance photographs 
taken of Hiroshima after the cloud 
of smoke and dust drifted away in- 
dicated that 4.1 square miles of the 
city’s 69 square miles were de- 
stroyed. Five major industrial tar- 
gets—not otherwise identified—were 
devastated. 

Hiroshima was known to be a 
quartermaster depot and barracks 
center of the Japanese army. 


400 Bombers 4 
Hit Japan Cities 


GUAM, Thursday, Aug. 9 (UP).— 


Some 400 Superfortresses spread new 


ruin through Japan's crippled war- 
plant cities in an unprecedented 
series of four raids within 24 hours 


yesterday, raining incendiary and 
demolition bombs on Fukuyama and 


Yawata, the Nakajima aircraft 
plant in Tokyo and the great Tokyo 
arsenal. 


Fukuyama, 47 miles north -of 


Küre, Was the 16th of 31 cities on 


the 20th Air Force “death list” to 


feel The weight of promised bombs. 


(Continued from Page 1) 
international agreements the charter would prevail. 


Soviets Join War on Japan 


By agreement, an ultimatum was sent to Japan by 
‘America, Britain and China, giving the choice of surrender 


or destruction. 


Japan rejected the ultimatum, and as the result the 
USSR tonight threw the vast power of her armed forces 


against Nippon. 


President Truman announced the news in Washington 
just as the Moscow radio broadcast it to the world at 
8 p.m. EWT. Calling correspondents hurriedly to the White 


House the President said: 


“Russia has declared war on Japan—that’s all.” 

The revelation that Japan had had enough and was 
asking the Soviets to mediate peace even before the atomic 
bombing was regarded here as of tremendous significance. 


It was asked at once: If Japan® 
wanted peace before, how long could 
she bold out now? | 
Moscow made its announcement 
at 8 p.m. (3 p.m. EWT) in the form 
of a note read to the Japanese 


_Ambassador by Molotov, 


It made these points: 

1—After the rout of 
Japan is the sole power which stand 
for continuing the war. 

2—The United States, Great Brit- 
am and China gave Japan a sur- 
render ultimatum July 26 and Japan 
rejected it. 


thus the proposal made by 
the Japanese government to the So- 
viet Union for mediation in the 
Far East has lost all foundation.” 


This was the first revelation of any 


such Japanese request. 

4—As the result of the Japanese 
rejection, the Allies asked the Soviet 
Uniom to join them and thus shorten 
the war, decrease the number of 
Casualties and contribute to speedy 
festoration of peace. 


m cblinition ds 
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the Soviet declaration. 


4 
0 


| 
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laconically. 
declaration was made, 


Premier T. v. Soong and 


F 


Foreign Minister Wang Shih-chieh 
were in Moscow conferring with the 
highest Soviet leaders. Marshal 
Joseph Stalin received them last 
night. It was plain now that they 
had been discussing strategy and 
tactics in a war which brought four 


gigantic powers against reeling 
pan. 
At 7:55 pm. (2:55 pm. EWT) 
Moscow was broadcasting music. 
This was interrupted suddenly. Out 
of the silence came an excited shout 
from chief announcer Yuri Levitan: 
“An important announcement is 
coming!” 
STATEMENT BROADCAST 
Then at 8 pm @G pm. EWT) 
came the broadcast of Molotov’s 
statement to Japanese Ambassador 
Sato. 
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swung back into 


rrier Planes Attack Hon u 


ursday, Aug. 9 (Up) —Adm. William . Halsey 
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Moscow dramatically ended its 
war declaration broadcast with the 
playing of the Song of the Father- 
land, which goes: 


“From Moscow to our farthest 
border, from the Arctic Sea to Sa- 
markand.” 


The Red Armies of the Far East 
have been twice tested fh unde- 
clared wars with the Japanese. 

The second one—and the last to 
the start of the war—came in 1939 
on the Outer Mongolian border. 

Marshal Gregory K. Zhukov, onw 
the top Soviet soldier, was in com- 
mand. In five months of what 
turned into full dress warfare he 
ripped to pleces the Japanese 6th 
army. Japan lost perhaps 30,000 
men or more killed and 660 planes. 
The air battles were the biggest in 
warfare up to the 1940 London blitz. 

Zhukov’s knowledge of the Far 
Eastern fornt is well known. But 
the Soviet has a second first rank 
expert in Marshal Ivan S. Konev 
one of her star fighting men. He 
grew up fighting Japanese. Kénev 
comranded an armored train in the 
“war of intervention” of 1918-1922, 
when Japanese troops with the 
other allies against the Bolsheviks 
tried to take the whole area east 
of Lake Baikal. 


Mrs. Truman Goes 
To White House 


INDEPENDENCE, Mo., Aug. 8 
(UP).—Mrs. Harry S. Truman left 
the summer White House here to- 
— to amar the President in 


Soviets to 


Japan's Best. Army 


WASHINGTON, Aug. 8 (UP).—The Soviet Union has 
kept the cream of Japan’s military machine — the crack 
Kwantung Army—pinned down along the Outer Mongolian 


Battle 


and Manchurian borders for years.® 

There have been innumerable 
frontier clashes in wiffch, since 1937, 
the Soviet Union has had the upper 
hand. 

The border has been a tinder-box 
ever since Japan selzed Manchuria 
in 1931. 

Military observers estimated that 
the Soviet Far Eastern Army is 
composed of at least 1,000,000 troops 
well equipped with armor and ar- 
tillery, and backed by a substantial 
air force. Estimates of its border 
strength range from 300,000 to 500,- 
000. 

The Japanese have about 2,000,000 
troops spread through China, Korea 
and Manchuria, observers said. The 
750,000 of these in Manchuria in- 


clude the Kwantung army, believed 


to be Japan’s best-trained and best 
equipped entity. 

The National Georgraphic So- 
ciety said the seizure of Manchuria 
touched off “a decade of unde- 
clared warfare.” And more than 
2,000 armed clashes along the 2,300- 
mile border from Nomonhan to Vla- 
dfvostok. These clashes have con- 
tinued since Pearl Harbor. 

“These tests of strength more 
than once altered Japan’s long- 
range plans for aggression,” the so- 
ciety said. “They led to the neutral- 
ity pact made in April, 1941, and 
ated denounced by the Soviet 


“Soviet opposition to Japanese 
thrusts along the mile-wide Amur 
River boundary was weak up to 
1937. The situation was al- 
tered when à Ja -made border 
incident at Nomonhan in 1939 turn- 
ed into a humiliating Japanese de- 
feat after summer-long warfare, en- 
gaging air and tank forces. In this 
battle, officially ignored, Japan lost 
18,000 of 60,000 troops committed. 

“The border nas been kept per- 
petually alert. Japan acts to guard 


against the threat to her home is-. 


lands and to the Manchurian rail 
line north from Port Arthur to 
Harbin. 

“The Soviet, in turn, guards Vla- 
divostok where much of the 206,000 


hood of a large-scale U. S. landing 
on the China coast for a drive to 
squeeze the Japanese between our 
forces and the Russians. 

The Chinese army, they said, 
must be regarded as an important 
factor. Large segments have been 
newly equipped and trained by US. 
they should — the 


officers and 
anticipated to, the 


4 Powers 


LONDON, 4 8 (UP) Representatives of the United? 
States, Great Britain, the Soviet Union, and France an- 


nounced tonight establishment of a military tribunal before 
which major war criminals of the , 


Set Up T 


— 


European Axis will be tried.“ 
Major Axis criminals whose of- 
fenses have no particular geo- 
graphical location“ will be brought 
to justice before the tribunal at 


of Nuremberg, the agreement said. 


The agreement was signed for the 
United States by Supreme Court 


Justice Robert Jackson, whose in- 


sistence on a single trial for all 
major war criminals was accepted 


by the delegates of the other three 


powers. 


Lord Chancellor Sir William 
Jowitt signed for Great Britain; 
Robert Falco for the French Pro- 
visional Government, and I. T. 
Nikitchenko and A. N. Trainin for 
Soviet Russia. 

The agreement. provides for a 
tribunal of four members, one from prope 
each of the governments. : 

It gives the court jurisdiction 
jover three categories of war crimes 
—crimes against peace, including 
“initiation or waging of a war of 
aggressions”; violations of laws or 


< 


) The permanent seat of the tri- 
bunal will be in Berlin. The 
Charter provides that the first trial 
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bah Worker 


